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The American and Russian 


Economic Systems: How 
Do They Differ? 


Mr. Hart: We have been hearing from Captain Rickenbacker 
who returned from Russia that the Russian system shows signs in 
his eyes of turning into a capitalist system. On the other hand, we 
have been hearing from Mr. Earl Browder such kinds words about 
the free-enterprise system that we are bound to suspect that he 
thinks that the American economy is turning into something that 
would satisfy very well the standards of a good Communist. 

How much do you gentlemen think there is in these generaliza- 


tions on the convergence of the two systems? 


Mr. Marscuak: I do not believe that Russia really is populated 
by any Kaisers, or Eric Johnstons, or Captain Rickenbackers. The 
people who rule Russia, or who rule Russian industry, still do not 
quite work and play and strive for exactly the same thing for which 
these Americans do. The two economic systems, I think, still have 


enormous differences. 


Mr. PERLMAN: Too many people in this country have been read- 
ing into the Russian reality either their wishes or their frustrations 
and disappointments. For instance, there are some who insist that 
Russia is turning into a new feudal system with a new class of bu- 
reaucrats rising to the top and that it is shutting itself off from the 
rest of the world and ruling the people for an indefinite future. I 
do not think that that is a true picture of Russia. 


ae 


Mr. Harr: Having decided what we think is not a true picture, 
at least for the present, we might start considering what we think 
the real picture is. I suggest that, instead of worrying about “sms,” 
as is so popular in talking about Russia, we start off by thinking 
about what the world is like to three key figures in the Russian eco- 
nomic system—a Russian factory manager, a Russian factory work- 
er, and a Russian peasant on a collective farm. Let us try to put our- 
selves for a little while in their situation and look at the world from 
their side. What kind of a fellow is the Russian factory manager or 
manager in general? 


Mr. PERLMAN: I would say that a Russian factory manager is 
the king pin in the Russian situation. He certainly is the king of all 
that he physically surveys in his own factory. Many an American 
factory manager, I think, might wish that he were in the boots of 
the Russian factory manager so far as being able to control his im- 


mediate shop or plant environment is concerned. 


Mr. Marscuax: But is not the main thing the fact that he is a 
government official? One cannot call him a business manager in the 
American sense, because quite a majority of American businessmen 
are owners of their own enterprise or they are salaried corporation 
officials, while the Russian manager is employed by the government. 


Mr, Hart: He does not do the kind of thing really that the 
American businessman does. Is that true? 


Mr. Marscuax: He does and he does not. His responsibilities 
are partly the same. For example, he hires and fires his workers, and 
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he tries to make a big profit for his plant—not for the stockholders, 

but for his plant, which means for the government. But his responsi- 
bilities are again somewhat different. He has the prices fixed for 
him by his bosses, which means by still higher officials. There is a 
general price ceiling. There is also general planning in very great de- 
tail. The mean output of every factory is fixed. If you are a factory 
manager, you are not allowed to sell machines or to dispose of your 
equipment. That would be called theft from the Socialist party and 
is criminal. You cannot expand your plant without getting permis- 
sion from above, unless it is prescribed from the beginning in the 
Five-Year Plan. The sources of raw materials are prescribed in ad- 
vance. Again, you need permission if anything is to be altered in it. 
That is, this is all in theory. You borrow from the bank, but there is 
only one bank, and that is the state bank. So you really cannot play 
one bank against another. There are litigations between govern- 
ment enterprises, that is true; but these litigations are simply liti- 
gations of different government boards. There is no advertising; the 
manager has no particular control of his distribution. 


Mr. Hart: From what you say, Marschak, one gets the picture 
of the Russian parallel of the American businessman as being one 
who is much more a production manager and much less a salesman, 
promoter, organizer, financier, and that kind of thing. 


Mr. Marscuak: That may be due to the fact that there is not 
so much to sell, so that the problem of salesmanship does not arise. 
It is very easy to sell; it is not so easy to buy. It is a big problem of 
procurement, and that is where the ability of a good buyer would be 
probably appreciated. 

But let me also put it this way: The incentives are similar in this 
respect—that I suppose the American businessman works for 
money not so much because he wants to consume much as because 
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money is a medal. If one earns a hundred thousand dollars, that 
means that he is an efficient man. It is a medal, a scalp, a token. The 
same is true with the Russian manager. It is the honor on the one 


hand; it is also a system of punishment. 


Mr. Hart: The manager does get pay which is very large com- 
pared to the other fellow’s pay, does he not? He gets to live in a 
good house, I presume. 


Mr. Marscuak: That is right. 


Mr. Hart: He has an automobile; he has a chauffeur; he gets 
fixings. 


Mr. Marscuak: These are supplied by the government. He ha: 
enough money to keep servants. Occasionally he will be providec 
with paid vacations to the Crimea. Occasionally he will get shot. 


“As a rule, a successful manager or chief engineer enjoys personal use of < 
car and chauffeur; free family vacations in a rest home, including transportation 
or perhaps a factory apartment or cottage—of special value in a country witl 
acute housing shortage. Not only the material welfare but also the social stand 
ing of the manager depend, in fact, on remuneration in kind. Of two manager 
or engineers receiving equal salaries and bonuses, the one who lives in a larg 
cottage with a garden and car is far better off than his colleague who occupies « 
cramped apartment and rides in the streetcar. In the newspaper of heavy indus 
try, engineer E. Strekalov declared: 

“T am living in clover, I earn much money. I have more than 16,000 rouble 
in bonuses. Last summer I was with my wife and son at a health resort. I hav 
bought a complete set of furniture for my apartment. One thing is lacking: my 
apartment is not good.’ 

“The bonuses which managers, chief engineers, and section heads receive de 
pend on the extent of overfulfilment of Plan, as measured by output, cost of pro 
duction, and other indicators. Bonuses in heavy industry are illustrative. In coz 
mining, for each per cent of reduction of real cost of production below planne 
cost, the manager, assistant manager, chief and assistant engineers get a bonu 
of rs per cent of monthly salary. In iron and steel industry, the figure is 10 pe 
cent. 

“Furthermore, for each per cent of overfulfilment of planned output, th 
bonus for a coal-mine manager and his immediate assistants is 4 per cent of sa’ 
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Mr. Hart: How does that fit into the rest of your list? That is 
hardly a reward. 


Mr. Marscuak: On the other hand, there is no fear of bank- 
-tuptcy, but instead there is fear of punishment. The whole system 
is a system of honors and punishment, which is the substitute for 
_profits and losses. That, I think, is a great difference. On the other 
hand, it is true that in this country honors and power are also prob- 
ably more important than money. In Russia certainly they are. In 
Russia, I may say, the managers nowadays probably all belong to 
the ruling political set; they are all members of the Communist 


party. 
Mr. PERLMAN: But let us not forget something else about the 
Russian manager. We emphasized that his powers are restricted; 


_ary. In iron and steel, bonuses for extra output are calculated progressively. If 
pig-iron production exceeds Plan by 5 per cent, the monthly salaries of a section 
head, assistant section head, engineer, and electrical engineer are raised 10 per 
cent for each per cent of excess output. If the production excess is 10 per cent, 
the bonus for each per cent of excess output is 15 per cent of monthly salary, 
etc. 

“Occasionally total annual bonuses granted manager or engineer equal or even 
surpass annual salary. One engineer received as bonuses for pre-term completion 
of two boring machines, 8,320 and 8,000 roubles; a manager received 12,000 
roubles in bonuses for pre-term fulfilment of Plan and lowering of production 
costs. During recent years particularly, large bonuses have been introduced for 
outstanding inventions and improvements in technique or organization. In 
April 1942, several so-called ‘Stalin bonuses’ were granted leading staffs of in- 
dustrial plants, in some cases amounting to 50, 100, and 150 thousand roubles. 

“Since plant profits are increased by lowered cost or increased production, 
bonuses for cost reduction or overfulfilment are related to profits, although not 
as a rule calculated as a percentage of profits. No less important is the effect of 
plant profits on managerial influence, prestige, and power. That part of profits 
remaining at the disposal of the manager is divided between capital fund and a 
special manager’s fund for bonuses and improvement of workers’ living conditions. 
Both uses increase managers’ scope of action... .”” (G. Bienstock, S. M. Schwarz, 
and A. Yugow, Management in Russian Industry and Agriculture, ed. Feiler, 
Arthur, and Marschak [New York: Oxford University Press, 1944], pp. 94-95). 
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but does he not have the compensation of being able to order his 
labor about? Couldn’t we say that the Russian factory manager is 
more or less like the commander of an army division? To be sure, 
the size of the division and the nature of its armaments are all pre- 
scribed from above, but, at the same time, he can issue orders to 
those under him, and he is not afraid of strikes. He is not afraid of 
anybody talking back or of anybody defending vigorously the view- 
point which is not his. 


Mr. Marscuak: The analogy is very good. In fact, this atmos- 
phere of battlefield, of attacks, and of counterattacks and of 
breaks-through (these are all words from the Russian official 
terminology) existed long before the war. It comes from the very 
beginning of the Five-Year plans and even earlier. The men really 
feel as if they are on a battlefield in the army. The responsibilities 
and incentives also are really very similar to those in military circles. 


Mr. Hart: When we talk about incentives, there is one thing 
that we had better consider. Does the Russian manager feel that the 
world is his oyster? Or does he feel that he is a person who is not 
quite approved of and has to apologize for himself a bit? 


Mr. PerimMan: I would say that the Russian manager lives in an 
atmosphere of appreciation. He knows that he and his kind are the 
most important people in the land. While he has to observe and obey 
certain proscriptions from above, he realizes that he is in a position 


of great honor. 


Mr. Hart: How does he get his job? Is it a question of promo- 
tion within the plant, or is it a question of technical training out- 
side? In other words, how does he get where he is? 


Mr. Marscuak: He gets there by both means, but the promot- 
ing from outside is probably the rule. In other words, if you are a 
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good student in the engineering school, you will be promoted from 
one factory to another. The promoting from the bench is, I think, 
the exception rather than the rule. Even then, if a person has done 
well as a worker, he may be sent to technical school in Moscow and 
then come back and be something more than a worker. 


Mr. Hart: That is, he is primarily an engineer. I want to ask one 
more question about the manager. What is his ambition? Where 
does he go if he makes good? What can he do to establish his family 
in secure position? 


Mr. Marscuak: I shall have to remind you that the Russian 
central government, the Cabinet, holds twenty-three industrial 
commissariats, in addition to the department of justice and depart- 
ment of education, and so on. In other words, there are about twen- 
ty-three engineers who occupy the highest administrative positions 
in Russia. So there is plenty of scope for ambition and for honors. 
Put it this way: If Gary, Indiana, were in Russia, then probably 
the manager of Carnegie Steel would have been a member of the 
local party committee.” 


2 “Tt would seem that two of the main incentives to energetic management are 
advancement for successes, and demotion or punishment for deficiencies. 

“The manager and leading staff receive both monetary compensation and 
compensation in kind, chiefly in the form of apartments, free transportation, 
etc. Furthermore, their work is stimulated by bonuses in money or kind. In fact, 
the regular money salary 1s often of less importance than are bonuses. 

“During the first years of the Revolution, leading personnel received remu- 
neration according to a comprehensive schedule, embracing all employees down 
to manual workers, and fixing relative wage rates. The schedule of 1921, which 
remained valid for some years, set the following relative rates or ‘coefficients’ 
(using the lowest rate as a unit): manual and lower clerical workers 1 to 2.7; 
other clerical workers 1.2 to 3.5; technical personnel 1.6 to 5.0; leading adminis- 
trative personnel, 4.0 to 5.0. Thus changes in staff remuneration automatically 
followed changes in lower wage categories. 

“In the mid- and late twenties this tie was gradually broken, and separate 
schedules were established for technical and managerial staffs. In 1929 a schedule 
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Mr. Hart: That gives a rather curious picture of the Communist 
party as the place where the upper crust hangs out. It is not the 
way we usually think of the Communist party in Russia. 


Mr. Marscuak: It is the upper crust. 


Mr. PERLMAN: The manager has to keep a weather eye on many 
of the higher authorities; but, at the same time, he has a friend at 
court, or he has a look-in on the highest authority, which is the 


Communist party. 


Mr. Hart: Let us turn, now, to another side of our RounD 
TABLE program and think about the position of the Russian factory 
worker. What does the world look like out of his eyes? 


Mr. PERLMAN: It would seem to me that when we talk about the 
Russian factory worker it would be proper to differentiate clearly 
between the energetic minority and the majority which is just aver- 
age. It might sound paradoxical that in Russia, which is a country 
presumably ruled by the proletariat, it is not the bulk of the pro- 
letariat but the energetic minority that gets the greatest recognition 
and the real scope and that it is urged to show what it can do by all 
kinds of encouragements or promotions or incentives held out to 


the energetic Russian workmen. 


of absolute salary rates was fixed for officials of higher industrial agencies, and in 
1933 for leading staffs of industrial plants, analogous to civil-service salary lists 
in other countries. This general schedule has been revised from time to time since 
1938 by the Economsoviet. 

“The classification of each employee is fixed by the appointing body. In many 
cases, however, general rates are superseded by ‘personal’ rates, usually fixed by 
the People’s Commissar. As a rule, these must not exceed 150 per cent of the 
general rates. Personal rates may exceed 2,000 roubles per month (1,400 in cer- 
tain small industries) only with the special permission of the Council of People’s 
Commissars....’’ (tbid., pp. 92-93). 
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Mr. Hart: What is the basis of pay? What determines how much 
a worker gets in the way of pay? 


Mr. PeriMAn: It is determined by a worker’s efficiency very 
largely. In other words, the Russians scoff at keeping pay equal for 
all workers. They look upon it as a silly prejudice. Contrary to our 
system, there are great liberties of paying on the basis of result. 


Mr. Hart: A worker is paid by how much work goes over his 


machine, is he not? 
Mr. PERLMAN: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Hart: And he can earn twice as much as the fellow at the 
next machine, if twice as much goes out of his machine. 


Mr. PERLMAN: More than twice. And if he deliberately creates 
the nature of a straw boss, he gets a bonus not only for his own 
performance, but for the increased performance’of the group under 


him. 


Mr. Hart: How does he live outside the shop? Does he have 


what we consider substantial comforts? 


Mr. PERLMAN: By our standards, we would say that he is living 
a rather drab existence. His housing accommodations are nothing 
to write home about nor is the general standard of living. But we 
must realize that he feels a great deal of social freedom, and it is not 
by bread alone that man lives, but also by flattery. The members of 
the ‘Master Race”’ are highly flattered when they hear their patent- 
ed orators extol the virtues of the ‘‘“Master Race.’’ So the members 
of the proletariat feel likewise. The proletariat is extolled as the 


class with the greatest historical mission in our time. 


Mr. Hart: I suppose you would scarcely expect a country which 
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has just started to industrialize to live on our standards; but have 
they gained ground in their living standards over recent years? 


Mr. PERLMAN: They have certainly gained ground over living 
standards from the early twenties. 


Mr. Hart: But then they were having a civil war; the whole 
country was upside down. 


Mr. PERLMAN: Of course, I am not discussing the present war 
situation, but at the outbreak of the present war I am sure that they 
had higher standards than in the early thirties. 


Mr. Hart: But have they made gains in living standards such 
as have been made by workers in other countries? 


Mr. PERLMAN: No, I doubt it very much, because the Russian 
workers have not had the advantage of a freely functioning union. 
The Russian unions have been fitted into the general governmental 
system so that the objectives of the managerial group have been 
given over to the unions to try to achieve. ? 


Mr. Hart: Why don’t the unions work for the fellows more? 
They elect their officers, don’t they? 


Mr. PERLMAN: They elect their own officers, but that is not the 
main point. The point is this: In our country we have, among our 
union leaders, a great many people of great energy and great ambi- 
tion. They make their career by being the true representatives, to 
the best of their ability, of the aspirations of their own membership. 
But in Russia the John L. Lewises and the Walter Reuthers have 
been syphoned off into management. 


Mr. Hart: The unions do not have the same functions so far as 
they exist. They have nothing to do with wage fixation, which is the 
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main point of unions here. Instead they are simply administrative 
organs to do some welfare work on the premises of the plant. 


Mr. PERLMAN: That is indeed so. We might consider such a for- 
mulation of the functions of unionism as superior to our formula- 
tion which considers unionism as a militant phenomenon in life. 


Mr. Hart: One more question on the worker. How did he get his 
jcb? Is that the job he chose, or did the job choose him and freeze 
him in? 


Mr. PERLMAN: By and large, I would say that it is his choice of 
occupation in Russia, although there are some limitations to that, 
especially of the regional order. But there is so much seepage, so to 
speak, that in understanding the system of regulation, by and large, 
I am inclined to think that there was such a thing prior to the out- 
break of the present war as the freedom of choice of occupation. 


Mr. Hart: Let us leave the worker and spend a moment on the 
peasant. What is life like for him? 


Mr. Marscuak: Why call him a peasant? I should not call him 
either peasant or farmer. It is perhaps exaggerated, however, to call 
him a government employee; if anything, he is nearer to an em- 
ployee than anything else. The peasants do not have any property 
except their houses and back yards and a cow and chicken to feed 
their family—that is all. Everything else is owned by the collective 
farm, which is called a cooperative association, but it is a coopera- 
tive that does not elect its own officers. Its officers are appointed by 
the government or Communist party. It does not decide its own 
production program, because that is done by the planning authori- 
ties, and it cannot decide about prices. So, on the whole, I should 
say, although the matter is rather difficult and complicated, that 
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the agricultural management also conforms to the same pattern as 


the factory management. 


Mr. Hart: If I can sum up, I would say that it sounds as if the 
closest parallel we can get out of our own experience is to say that 
these Russian fellows work more like Americans in our war economy 
than like Americans in ordinary times. The manager is subject to 
the sort of restrictions on his decisions which the War Production 
Board and the War Labor Board and so forth impose; the laborer is 
up against no-strike rules, and his union cannot do things for him 
which a union could normally do; the farmer is subject to a produc- 
tion programming, which he ordinarily would be subject to; and so 
on. It is all very much intensified in Russia. Would that be a fair 
picture? 


Mr. MarscHak: Very much intensified. 


Mr. PERLMAN: Of course, we have our war economy only for the 


emergency; but in Russia the emergency has become more or less a 
normalcy. 


Mr. Hart: And I take it that in that normalcy, as in our econo- 
my, there is a great deal of room for the ambitious fellow to make 
his way by showing what he can do. 

It is time, I suspect, that we should turn to a second part of our 
discussion and try to generalize a little bit. We heard from Vice- 
President Wallace a while ago that when people put together their 
wisdom after the war, the United States will be found to have made 
big contributions in political democracy and the Russians in eco- 
nomic democracy. We would do well to try to assess that statement. 
How does the Russian economy stack up, on the one hand, in effi- 
ciency in human welfare, which is certainly part of economic de- 
mocracy, and, on the other hand, in freedom and equality among 
the different members of the community? 
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Aaron Yugow, Management in Russian Industry and Agriculture [New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944]). ‘““The official concept of ‘Soviet intelligentsia’ 
links together persons with administrative functions, general as well as economic, 
with those exercising other non-manual skills.” 
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THE “EXECUTIVES” OF THE RUSSIAN 
ECONOMY 


HEADS OF ADMINISTRATIVE, 
health, and cultural institutions 


a ialcoae, of State farms, & ad- 
ministrators of auxilvary farms 


4 
HEADS OF INDUSTRIAL CO- 
OPERATIVES 


DIRECTORS & QDMINISTRA- 
TORS OF STORES 


DIRECTORS & ADMINISTRA- 
tors of public ie places 


49,000 


THE VNIVERSITY OF CHICA: 


Mongyagie vicrouewm™ EACH SYMBOL = 50,000 PERSONS 


Source: bid. This chart is a breakdown of the first item in the pictograph or 
p. 18. 


Mr. Marscnax: Efficiency is human welfare in the long run. Ir 
other words, what the Russians have done was to starve themselve: 
to provide a better future; and this better future is not yet realized 
The idea was not to increase the standard of living but, instead, t« 
improve the nation’s equipment—to build factories and to build ar 
army. That is what they have done very successfully. The result i: 
that their standard of living is very low, though perhaps not lowe: 
than two or three years ago. But in addition to maintaining thos 
standards of living, which are very low, they have built up a bi; 
army and supplied it, and they have built up a big industry. 


Mr. Hart: Doesn’t the fact that they have been building up in 
dustry and that they have had a growing population and so fortl 
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have a lot to do with the picture we found in looking at the manager 
and worker—that the energetic, pushing individual is able to make 
a lot of headway? A growing economy is the great place for an in- 
dividual of that sort to shine. 


Mr. Marscuak: But this growing economy was a matter of 
deliberate policy. I do not think that it was spontaneous. It was a 
deliberate policy of the government to industrialize and to increase 
the national product, although not to increase the standard of living. 


Mr. PERLMAN: I would say on this subject that we must realize 
that Russia, of course, is now going through the industrial revolu- 
tion. So, while her economy is a planned economy and her expansion 
is a planned expansion, after all, she is going through that phase of 
her history that England went through just one hundred years ago. 


Mr. Hart: Or which we were in in perhaps late in the last cen- 


tury? 
Mr. PERLMAN: True. 


Mr. MarscuHak: They have, however, imposed upon themselves 
certain economic methods which may or may not have been neces- 
sary. For example, to achieve their economic results they, of course, 
had to have full employment, and they have had full employment. 
But it is questionable whether it was necessary, in order to have 
full employment, to have this over-all planning, to have it in such 
detail, and to have the tragic interference in every detail of output 
that I mentioned before. Every factory manager has to obey quite 
a number of agencies about output and about prices and about raw 
materials and about everything else. What I want to emphasize is 
that communism is not really New Dealism. New Dealism actually, 
more or less, is concerned with planning the total buying power of 
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the country and the total national income, but it is not so much con- 
cerned with anything beyond fiscal and monetary policy, with which 


communism is concerned. 


Mr. Hart: In any case, we are going to have to judge their efhi- 
ciency plainly by their combined performance in building up their 
economy. It is true that they have been going through this rapid 
development, and, of course, they have paid for the very rapidity 
of the building-up of their railroads and power plants and factories 
and so forth by holding down their consumption. 


Mr. PErRtMAN: This brings us back to the point which we 
stressed earlier—namely, the dominance of the whole situation by 
the mentality of management. Management always looks to the 
future and is inclined to sacrifice the interests of the present genera- 
tion toward a grandiose plan for the future. Other people may have 
different ethical reactions to that; but, to my way of thinking, I 
would say that the present generation is also entitled to be looked 
upon as an end in itself. 


Mr. Hart: This emphasis on how management has been ruling 
the roost leads us over to the second aspect of this. How far has that 
gotten in the way of freedom in Russia? 


Mr. Marscuak: I should say that the system was “prohibition 
tempered by occasional bootlegging.” In other words, it is pro- 
hibited, for example, to produce anything which is not prescribed 
in the plan; but, as a matter of fact, such things can happen. It is 
prohibited for a manager to buy raw materials outside the source 
prescribed; but it may happen. It is prohibited for a worker to leave 
his place of work and to join another factory; but it may happen, 
because he will be protected by another employer; and so on. But, 
on the whole and in principle on paper, there is no doubt that the 
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ideal there is absolute prohibition in economics of everything which 
is not planned by the government. 


Mr. Hart: So that freedom of decision, except perhaps when the 
consumer takes his money to the store, is pretty much off so far as 
the official rules are concerned. It comes in through the back door, 
so far as it is there. 


Mr. Marscuax: Except that even then a consumer cannot bar- 
gain about the price. 


Mr. PERLMAN: But, offsetting that and as a compensating fac- 
tor, I would say that even the average person in Russia has very 
desirable prospects to look forward to for his children. I do not find 
any trace whatsoever that the ruling group in Russia, which we have 
agreed is the management group, is trying to concentrate itself into 
a closed caste. I should not expect that in an expanding economy. 
In this instance I should say that we have a right to draw a parallel 
between Russia today and the United States after the Civil War. 
To be sure, in the United States after the Civil War capitalism was 
unlimited, but it was an expanding capitalism and a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial system. For that reason we did not have any 
propensity to develop a distinct ruling caste. Likewise in Russia to- 
day, assuming even that these influential managers, through their 
influence in the Communist party, should be able to try hard to 
form of themselves a closed caste, I doubt very much whether the 
intensity of such a desire would be great, because of the expanding 
economy and because of the fact that their children, after all, have 
many more numerous opportunities to look forward to than would 


be the case in a contracting economy.’ 


3 “Tf we divide the total population of the U.S.S.R. of twenty years and older 
into two groups, below and above forty years, the younger exceeds the older in 
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Mr. Marscuak: It is an expanding economy rendered more in- 
teresting by a few purges now and then. That probably does not 
permit the formation of such a caste. I suppose what you referred 
to, Perlman, was the theory of technocracy—the idea that Russia 
is a technocracy and is ruled by the technicians who are going to 
perpetuate the rule and make it hereditary. There are probably 
some features of that kind. In fact, you have mentioned that tech- 
nicians have become more and more prominent in Russian distribu- 
tion of power. But the question is whether they will really be able 
to make it hereditary and whether they will want to make it heredi- 
tary. 


Mr. PERLMAN: They might have a certain desire, for I suppose 
the individual would like to do something for his children. But I do 
not think that that desire is so intense that it will impel him to unite 
with others in the same position and put it through. 


Mr. Hart: I take it you are both saying, then, that these vari- 


numbers by 50 per cent. In the United States the younger group is smaller than 
the older by 3 per cent, in England and Wales by 15 per cent. 

“The Soviet population is young. Still greater is the proportion of youth 
among industrial leaders and the technical personnel. Of 70,000 engineers and 
technicians employed in heavy industry in 1938, 76.1 per cent were younger than 
forty. No figures are available for other industries, but biographies of engineers 
and directors indicate a low average age. This is what one might expect in a 
country where industry and technical education have developed as rapidly as in 
modern Russia. The relatively young dominate the top of the economic adminis- 
tration. In January 1939, the People’s Commissariat for Heavy Industry was 
split into six smaller Commissariats; the oldest of six new People’s Commissars, 
L. M. Kaganovich, was forty-six; the next in age was forty-four; the others were 
between thirty-five and thirty-nine. 

“Youth may have something to do with a vogue for technical novelties. ‘The 
new leading personnel excel in creative power, technical daring, and a love for 
innovations.’ Passion for changes in technology and organization is, indeed, re- 
garded as indispensable in a manager and valuable in a worker. ‘The Bolshevik 
manager is always an innovator.’ Stalin said in 1939 that ‘... . the sense of the 
new is a precious quality for every Bolshevik worker... .’” (ébid., pp. r00-101). 
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ous breaches of freedom do not mean closing opportunity to the 
fellow who can show ability and do not mean any very serious 
breaches of equality. 


Mr. Marscuak: Of course, it is impossible to achieve full equali- 
ty of opportunity, because each person’s background, of itself, 
gives to the child its advantage. A child who is born to a high- 
salaried official will probably have a better background when he 
comes to an examination than a child of a worker. 


Mr. Hart: You have to remember that the family has to carry 
the youngster during the period of his education to a considerable 
extent. Just as it is true here that he has to be carried to the point 
where the scholarship system will pick him up and enable him to 
get through on the basis of his ability; one has to have a certain 
backing. 


Mr. PERLMAN: At the same time, we must realize that the whole 
social atmosphere in Russia is conducive to giving the young people 
ambition to get on. As, for instance, in our country where there was 
a time when the student who was working his way through college 
was heartily applauded; so in Russia the common worker is en- 
couraged by the whole social atmosphere to try to rise to a higher 
position. Therefore, I would say that he is enabled to overcome the 


social and domestic obstacles.4 


4 “Not only did the influx of workers and workers’ children into collegiate in- 
stitutions fall off markedly after 1933; promotion of workers directly from the 
bench into administrative positions was almost stopped in the secend half of the 
thirties. Outstanding workers were now given higher wages, bonuses, and the 
like, and in their social and material position were elevated high above the ma- 
jority of workers, almost to the level of higher ranks of plant employees and 
engineers. But they remained manual workers. By this time relatively few of 
these favored workers saw the way open to higher education, saw a prospect of 
rising to industrial leadership. Lost was the idea of putting management into 
the hands of men rising from the working class and bound to labor, formulated at 
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Mr. Hart: Looking back at the efficiency, freedom, and equality 
discussion, you are inclined to be rather optimistic about them, are 


you not? ; 
Mr. Marscuax: What do you mean, “optimistic”? 


Mr. Hart: To feel that they have not yet closed the door, you 
might say, to developing a democratic system; but that you are far 
from convinced they have arrived at it as yet? 


Mr. Marscuak: I am far from convinced that freedom is guar- 
anteed in Russia. I do not know at all, for example, whether the 
technicians or army officers would be necessarily sympathetic to the 
perpetuation or increase of freedom in Russia. 


the end of the twenties. The order to assure a workers’ nucleus in colleges and 
technical schools had been forgotten. 

“Through a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of 2 October 1940, 
scholarships were limited to outstanding students, those with not less than one- 
third ‘excellent’ examination marks and no marks below ‘good.’ This measure, 
while tending to raise the level of college education, was bound to have a social 
effect. As there were no scholarships in secondary schools, the poor had a rela- 
tively small chance of getting ‘excellent’ marks. Hence the new restriction on 
college scholarships diminished their chances of obtaining a higher education. 
This tendency was strengthened by the simultaneous introduction of fees in 
secondary schools (8th, 9th, and roth grades of elementary schools), technicums, 
and colleges (fees range between 150 and 200 roubles a year in high schools, 300 
to soo in colleges). 

“The social effect of these measures is further illuminated by a simultaneous 
decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council, introducing compulsory voca- 
tional education of boys from fourteen to seventeen. After training of six months 
(for boys of sixteen and seventeen, to teach them the tasks of a ‘semi-skilled’ 
worker), or of two years (for boys of fourteen and fifteen, to teach them the tasks 
of a ‘skilled’ worker), young men are bound for four years as manual workers in 
enterprises chosen by a special authority. This compulsory vocational training 
(and consequent compulsory labor) is not general: 800,000 to 1,000,000 boys are 
‘mobilized’ annually for vocational schools, but students of high schools and 
colleges are tacitly exempt. Whatever the motives of these decrees, they would, 
in effect, emphasize the social-privilege aspect of higher education. Future indus- 
trial chiefs would grow up from school days with a feeling of social superiority 
....” (ibid., pp. 121-123). 
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Mr. Hart: As we draw to the close of the program we do not 
seem to have disagreed to the extent that is normal on programs on 
Russia. This is perhaps because we have not concerned ourselves 
very much with “isms” as “isms.” It is plain that we have agreed 
that the Russian system is emphatically a going concern. We have 
all of us strong reservations on the idea of Russia as an economic 
democracy. If anything, it sounds too much like a place where the 
common man’s interests are rather sacrificed to the interests of the 
successful, pushing man. But the man who can do his job well is the 
man who has the prizes under the Russian system as well as under 
ours. 


The Round TaBLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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QP“EY? 


CO: What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion what are the important contrasts and similari- 
ties between the Russian and American economic systems? Why 
is it important that these differences and likenesses be under- 
stood by Americans? 


. Contrast the life of the American and the Russian factory man- 
ager. Contrast the factory worker in the same way. What can be 
said of the life of the Russian peasant on the collective farm? 


. Do you think that the Russian economic system is becoming 
more capitalistic in its character? Why do some observers believ« 
that the Russian and American economic systems have many 
elements in common? Do you think that the Russian economic 
system is a collectivistic system that allows for a great deal of in- 
dividualism? Discuss. 


. What is the present role of the Communist party in the Russiar 
economic system? Contrast and compare the peacetime and war. 
time relation between government and industry in Russia and i 
America. Do you think that Russia has made more progres: 
toward economic democracy than the United States? Discuss. 


. Discuss the growth of the Soviet program for the industrializa 
tion of Russia. What are the three phases of economic policy whict 
have been pursued? Discuss the NEP and the Five-Year plans 
Outline their objectives and evaluate their accomplishments. 


. Do you think that the Soviet economic policies have been suc 
cessful? On what standards? Have they achieved the aims o 
building a great industrial system and equipping an army? 


. What do you think will be the future of the Soviet industria 
system? How does it compare with that in the United States 
What do you think are the important ways in which the Unite: 
States and Russia can cooperate economically? What is th 
future of trade between the two countries? 
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